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ABSTRACT ^ 

The 101 activities using the newspaper for teaching 
reading listed^ i» this document range from such simple tasks^^as 
having children write captions for photos from the newspaper to the 
more advanced^ alid complicated assignments of learning the use of 
Npropaganda devices* or the five kinds of news stories. In addition^ 
definitions for newspaper terms and skills which may be taught from 
the. newspaper ^are included. (JM) . ^ 
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'"^ 1, Using photos from the ^per, have children, vraite captions in 
vrhioh. they demonstrate T;he use of figures, of speech. 

• 2. Have children clip pictures of ob.1ects from various ^Isp^ay 
ads and write oriPjinal slogans for the objects usingtJ.fcig^res 
of speech. - ' . < 

. - 3. Have children assume the role ot salesman and attempt to use 

as many devices as possible to sell a product or products to ^ 
the class. Poll the class to determine, which appeal (s) vras 
most successful. . • ' ' ' <- 

• * - . ^ " ■ { 

Have children examine 1>he language of advertising- and p;repare • , 
■ \ a 'chart of cliches, emotionally charged words, etc. 

5. Have children read the sports section of the paper and- 
collect phrases a^d/or words corresponding to a particular 
sport, . , 

6. J Have children vrrite a news story giving an account of a' 

^ ^ literary Incident. ^ . . . , 

7. List words' from the newspaper that deal vrith concepts of time, 
location, size, etc. ' . 

' ^ 8. Wrl^e about an incident in their lives' using newspaper x^rriting ^ 

style. It could be a news or, feature story. . , " 

9. . IdfeAt'ify one syllable, "two syllable, and three syllable words , 
in the newspaper. " ' . . 

10. V/rite Sequels to pews or feature stories that appear in the 
" paper. . % „ . . ' - ' 

11. Select movie ^Ji'iles from the entertainment section of the 
newspaper. Write their own story from the mqvie title. , 

■ •■ ' ' ' . '' ' "' . ' '* ' ' 

12. 'Discuss with your children ^he imp<5rtance of symbolic language. ^ 
Ha.ve- them find as m^ny different symbols as they can. ' :-> . , 

^ 13. Combine parts of different ads to create a totally new ad. 

' Tnls couid be serious 'or humorous J • ' ' , ^ ' 

<^ ' ■ ' ^ ' r • : 

^ 1^4-. Determine vrhat sentence pattern is used In ten, headlines ta}cen 

^ from the front and. sport's pages of the nex^s.paper. 

V) ' 



15. Write a ne\^s story, or feature story, demons tJj-atlng varlet* in 
w . * sentence structure. Label each type of senterjce tised. • 



16, •Analyze the sentences vrithln five bara^raphs or a news or 
feature story, and. determine vThether each sentence is sample, 
conplezt compound or compound-cpnip^lez, -Mote variety In 
sentence len^h. Prepare a chart contrasting sentence types 

* ' and lengths In nev;s storl6s, editorials, syndicated columns, 
and feature series, 

17, Select one picture from the newspaper vjhich could be used as 
/the basis .for the'- plot Of a short story, skit, or poem. 

Develop one of these 'forms of ^^rltlng ^uslng the picture as 
the inspiration^ \ ; 

18, Clip a continuing news story for a fairly long period of time, 
Have children put the articles in their correct, cljironploglcal 

: / ordpr# 

19^. Select one story and list the^toplc sentence^ ^and Supporting 
details within each paragraph. Set it up in outllnk f orm. ^ 

20. Select -a traditional fairy tale and rewrite it as a news 
story, an eQ^itorial, and a feature story^ 

21^ Fj^d words^ used in the paper that would not have appeared in 

papers from previous decades • ^ . * - 

.22. Write 1^ account of an accident, or similar event, from the 
point of view of an eye witness, the driver of ^the car and 
the \>ollcemanv filing the accident report. 'Ihis' will * 
illustrate various' points o^ view. . , 

23, Using the sports section, find as many sjmonyms as possible • 
for v;ords like win and lose. 

24'* ^!arlc selected words In an article. Have children select 
synonyms, antonytans, or homonyms for the marked words. 

:2S.' Uslng'a familiar story or fairy tale, list the action of the 
story as it is usually told. Have children rearrange these 
f^Cits into the injreii^^d style the nex^spaper uses. v. ^ 

26 • Dl^flde newspaper writing' styles into three categories: nex^s, 
" editorials, and features. Have your students bring- three . ^ / 
good examples of each to class. Mix them up ^nd distribute 
them to the class. Have each child identify teie ty^^e of 
article he received. 

27^ *<;ive children several headlines and^have them infer what the 
story will cctataln.' <, ' ' • 

7' ^ 

28. Each section of the paper has its own vocabulary. Have 
children l(^entify and define terms used in the different sections, 

29, Have children read the lead editorial in the paper and determine 
*the purpose for which it was written. Discuss their opinions. 

VJas it written, for example, to Inform, or advise, to praise 
/ or commend, to ,argue a point, to express a view, to Interpret, 
or to eulogize? 



^ . 3'0^ Select an article that is factmi /and objective, and then ire- 
cKjL write 'it substituting subject and. connotatlva language and 

^™~7" inferences. o 




31. PreiDare a punctuation poster. ^ Select a portion of the news- 
mper and mount It on construction paper. Circle all punc- 
. feuatlon^' r.arks and vrrite out the rules. being illustrated. 

^32. Compare a net^s story and an editorial about the same event 
' ^ or topic- ^ Underline facts in blue and opinions in red; 

determine which, contains more- facts and which contains more 
ODinions^ . - 

• 33. Read a\ review in the newspaper of a book, movie, record, ' 
concert, or television pro?:ram, underlining the facts in / 
blue and the opinions expressed in red. 

3^. V/rite a long descriptive classified advertisement. Have 
children rewrite *the ad using as few words as possible^ 
without elimlRating the necessary information. 

35. Have children listen to the ^6:.00 and 10:00 TV news. Tney 
should take notes (oT record), the newg and then underline 
the parts of the hots covered/not covered in the next 
morning's ettition of the newspaper. 

36. H^.ve the students, read the front page and writie a."News-in- 
Brief" column sumiSarizing each story In 1-3 sentences. 

37. Discuss various p^fepaganda devices. Have children clin ex- 
amples of each device from the newspaper and display j:he 
labeled e!xamr>les on a bulletin board. 

38. Collect a variety of political cartoons axid make a notebook. 
Interpret the carbpons. / 

39. Have' children determine how word choice can influence opinion. 
For example, "Teachers demands were voiced." "The board 
proposed," etc. 

^0. Read and write bcyofe reviews In the style used in the 
newspaper. 

^1. Discuss with children the purpose of the editorial 'page. Over 
a period of time,: hAve them determine the editorial position 
or^ "language" of the paper. . * \ 

kZ. Prepare a. collection of proverbs, folk^^ sayings, 'Biblical 
Xeferenc^s, etc;.' that are used in the paper. , ' 

; L\.j^ Rewrite classified or display ads so' that they will appeal 
to different groups of people.* 

kk. Using the .ovelrhead projector, eliminate all punctuation 
c from an article and have children insert th6 correct T>unc- 

tuation. Discuss how changing the punctuation can change 
the meaning. '\ 

^'5. Distribute a dittoed news Item containing; several errors. 
Have ohildreK serve as proof reacLers . 

^4-6. Scan the ri^^/rsmper for tyT)0|3:ra:phlcal errors. The class could 
ho divided into teams to see who' finds the most. 

■* 4 



i|7. Draoatlze phrases or articlres in the nexrspapier. Teasis ^ could* ^ 
select what the 'oth^r team would jiraoatlze. ^ 

k8. Have students present oral nev/5 reports. Llsteninp: students 
should Identify the 5 ^'^*s and H of the story. 

^91. Find news items corresponding to the letters of the alphabet. 
(A-2 of cur:?*ent events*) Kount the* stories with the appro- 
priate letter. ' ^ . , 

*50. Display the |*ront page of the newspaper and identify the 
appropriate terms e.g., flag, ear, dateline, banner, etc. 

51* Have children expand headlines into complete sentences* and/or 
* reduce a sentence, into a headline. , ♦ - ~ 

52. Compare the styles of newspaper, short story, or report on 

• ' a novel by using a newspaper style. * ° • 

53* Select a' comic strip and have children write it outVithout 
using pictures. ItriS vrould require descriptions of the 
characters ancL actions, etc. / 

5^. Give children the basic, informatior( (facts) included in a , 
news article. - Have them write 'their own news article of a 
certain length ♦ Compare these with the original. '^J^ 

55. Write a classified ad based on t^le events of a {levrs story. 
For^example, .V/atergate suite f<^i^ rent, guaranteed privdcy.- 



56. Use the newspaper to present a/TV newscast. Different 
children could rotate duties (broadcast eri^ cop^y writer, etc.) 

57. Present children with a list jpf, problems to. be solved, and 
discuss hbx^r the newspaper .c^rf help solve the problems. * For 
.example, ^finding a* Job or deluding how to vote in a 
particular election. 

58* Mount a specified .number dtj aAs of a similar nature. Have 
.children rank the. appeal p-Q the ads according ^.o their oim 
needs and interests. For'fexample: (1) Help vrahted — VJhich 
job would be your choice? //Jhy? ' (2) For sale , — Vfnich 'would " 
you buy? V/hy? (3) Lost & /Found — V/hich item is most 
valuable? vlhy? 

59. Head and compare a libei^al and conservative columnists' 
views on a "oarticular issue. 
/ • ^ ^ • ' I 
' 60. Read' and compare two o/rlmore letters tc^ the editor a single' 
issue. Discuss the difierences in views expressed and the 
persuasiveness of the/lfetters.' 

61. ' Compare the headlines of two or more papers on the^same sub- 

ject. Discuss the reasons vrfiy the headlines differ. 

62. Compare the placemenjb |of news Articles In* two or mor^ paiDers. 
Discuss the possible :3easons why the placement is the same 

, different. I - i 

ERIC^^* present children, with! an article vrith appropriate- x^rords 

m^mnm > deleted and hav6 them fill !Ln deletions by us^n^^ context clues.- 
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6^. Clip nevrs stories and headlines. • Separate them and have 
' students natch the articles and the proper headlines. The 
saiue, thing may be done with pictures and captions. 

j65. Divide the class into teams. Have each team find several 
v/ords used in 'the paper. Taking turns, test each team's 
ability to define each word. 

66. Have students cut out j the letters of the alphabet from the 
paper in different si::es ahd styles of type. Mount in a 
• notebook or on a "Bullitt in board. 



67. Write the letters of 



he alphabet on the blackboard. Iteing 



grocery ads, have .students go shopping, and find an item that 
begins with each letter. Can- cut these out and paste each 
item under the appropiiate letter on a sheet of newsprint. , ' 
They could also detenrine how much their shopping cost them. 

68. Find ten action ve;fbs an the sports^ section and virite a 
sentence using each of \ them — not in sports language. 

69. Give students various dbjects. Have them compose an adver- 
tisement for the objec1^^as^ it might appear in the paper. 

70. ' Collect pictures of people doing jobs listed in the want ads. 

71. Remove* the- last paragraph from newspaper ^articles. H^ve , 
students try to. determine v;hat happened next. Let them develop 
an appropriate ending to the stbry. 

72. Define words in the paper that are unfamiliar. Keep a vocab- 
ulary notebook. It could be organized by sections of the paper. 

73. Collect words of categories (f or ^zample,' size, color, emotions, 
etc.). Each vjord could be used in a sentence or stary. 

7^*-. Give students headlines and Have them make up stories to go with 
,the headlines. ' The procedure can be reversed. 

.75* ^Discuss why letters are ^ent to the editors-, including the 

correct way to write a, letter. Have students vrrlte their own 
letter yon a topic of Interest or concern to them. 




76. Discuss^ the sports and modecm living pages. Students can work 
in groups and create theil* omi articles related to these two 

^ sections. Initially bovs can work on sports and girls on 

modem living and then they can switch roles. 

77. Discuss newspaper headlines. Have atudents make up headlined 
for nursery^ rhjlrmes or fairy stories. Students can guess vrhich 
stpry the headline is about', 

» ' « , 

Uie above activities .were all taken from The Hev/smper in the 
Curriculum , pp. 39-^1. /(See bibliography. 1 In addition to these, 
more are given for .la^i^^age arts and reading, for socif^l studies, 
matth, science, music, art,- and consumer education, business, home 
^ ' economics. » ' v ^ ^ 
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Some additional ideas: ; 

78. Check the birth announcements in the paper over a period of 

' tx'xo weeks. ^ Construct a chart of the number of boys and ^rirls , 
born. The same could be* done with deaths/ 

79. Take an article and ha^^e children circle all the letters of the 
alphabet in order as they appear throughout the article. See 
7rho finisK^s first / or how many letters can be found 'in .a ^iven 
time limit. All children must be working from the same article. 

80. Using the index or table of contents on the front page of the 
pa'oer'i ^discuss how to tell where' one might find various things.. 
Mam^' a topic such as "New All-Glass ^Furniture" and see if 
children can decide vzhat section it would be in. Use many 
examples tp touch on ail parts of a paper. This teaches 
categorizing and attribute skills. 



81. ^ Vrnat'3 in a headline? In most cases can find at least some of 

the 5 W^s and H. 'Ihey are usually T^^^itten in present tense,** 
but not, always. Why are headlines used? 

82. Discuss the dateline^ and authorship of several articles, pointing 
out how to tell and why these bits of information are important. 

/ , ' \ 1 

83. -Szamine various pictures in the newspaper. I'Jhat kinds of 
articles have them? V/hat kind' of information is given below 
the picture? Uhy are pictures used? 

8^. Find examples of the followihg styles of writing: factn^l 

"/rriting, human interest story, editorial, society activities, 
^ obituaries, classified ads, fillers, wfeather, stocks, etc. 
Discuss the characteristics of each kind, how to recoCTiize 
trhat i-t is, and how to interoi-jL the information given. 

85. Using maps in the paper, discuss- TThere each map is viewed from; 
what kind of nap it is; vrhat can be interpreted from it; T-rhat 
sy^nbols and abbreviations must be understood in order to read 

'it. Mote i^at information is given in the map that is not also 
given Xn the text accompanying it. " . ' 

86. Ciollect examples of abbreviations and/or s5rmbols used throurdiout 
the TDaDer. Identify each onej writing'out its meaning in words. 
Ihese can be found in all types of v^riting. Discuss what an 

— ^;^>Jb2'eviation is; why they are used; vxhy they must be standardized. 



87. Examine political cartoons. VJhat does one need to know b^ond 
the actual Cartoon to really understand its point? Have/tt 
child try to explain V7hat is happening in the cartoon (lite^i^ 
comprehension — just telling what he sees). Then explain what 
it means (inferential comprehension — reading information impli 
and not direc«.y given). ' Does he agree or disagree; and vxhy 
(critical comprehension — Judgment, evaluation, anplicatlon to 
ovm life). Be sure he knows what type of thinkins: he is usinpc^ 
•at each step, and t?iat Just because 'he believes something does 
not make it so. 



R3. Usins? a graph in the paper,* 'tJisouss its meaning. Conipare the 
inforr^atlon given in the. printed^ article accompanying it. 
Is »the same inf ormtion. ;;iven in both? If riot, how do the twof' 
types of information relate? Have the child vrrite out in woi;^s 
the information P:iven in the paraph, as an introducliory para- ' 
prraph to the article. Then discuss ;^y graphs are used 
(express same information in more concis.6, visual form). 

89. "Discuss vzhat kinds of topics get covera^ on an editorial page. 

90. Use prices in the advertisements for pr^ticp in addition, and 
subtraction; making change; comparing co^ of .various sizes; 
meaning of fractipns,- % signs. | 

*' » 

91. Xook at misleading statements in advertisements about price, 
'i.e., ''99?^ off regular r)fice $6.25" or '^eardtable and chairs - 

each ^5.50;" , ^ /: ' 

92. .iff an -ad says the price is a given amount "plus state/federal 
taxes",* discuss V7hat^this means, and^hox^ these taxes are figured. 

93* Note coupons. V/hy are t:hey given? (to get the customer in.the 
/Store so he v/ill see^ other thin^rs he wants to buy also)^ Also,^ 
>they should compare' the coupon price with the regular price iji 
other, stores; it may not l:^e^^si'gnificantly less. ' 

9^- Usinp: the horoscope, relate the dates and names^ to science, 

and the placement of the constellations in relation to the sun 
at given time3 during the year: Relate the sign -names to mythst - 
. learn stories of each. Discuss reliability of predictions and 
V'hy. This may bring out children's personal values and beliefs. 
These should be evaluated,; and contrasted to facts. 

• 95* CrossTvTord. puzzles can be VLS'ed effectively to build vocabulary, and 
use of the dictionary ^d thesaurus. 

96. Recipes can be used teach the meaning of fractions, the 
innortance of following directions step by step, and the meaning 
of various words , as used in this context. * 

97. Sports page — see who can find the score' of a given team first, 
or some other bit of information designated by the. teacher. 
'This requires the use of scanning. 

9B. Use. the classified ads section to wotk on categories. Give an 
•examiDle of, something to be found/learned in the ads, anl see if 
children can locate that s.ection vrhere it would be foimd. 

99. Discuss- how classified ads are written, (most* im.portant ideas in 
least number of*v;ords) Vihich words ^vxhat k^nd of) "are omitted? 
Does this affect the meaning? ^Jf not, T;hy are those kinds of 
tjoi-ds used in othei^ styles of writing? DiscuSs some examples^ 
of ads in which the meaning is vapcue because of poor vxordihg. ' 
:iote the syntax of the sentence is" not changed even though 
some vrords are. omitted. Note abbreviations used, and find as 
Tiany different ones as possible. Discuss meanings. Find out 
about the cost of ads of various kinds. 
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• Pa^e B ? 

100. Toach the use of the follo^Ting propaganda devices: 

a. riaiae Call ins: — . * 

• Usin,:; labels instead of discussing the facts. , Consists 
primarily of attaching a negative symbol to so^^eone or 
so!nethingv For example, calling a politician a -"croolc" 
or a person vrtiose ideas are unpopular a fascist or a 
hawk or a dove. By branding a person with these negative 
symbols, it is often possible to avoid citing facts. 
Names, rather than facts, can be used to get a desired ' 
reaction from the reader. % 

b. Glittering Generalities — 

Vague phrases that promise much. Usually consists of 
associating positive symbols, slogans, and unsupported 
generalizations with an idea or person. For example, / 
saying during a political campaign that "this act^will^ 
f benefit all Americans and will enhance our position abroad." 

But only a careful weighing of the facts will determine 
whether, or not such a glittering generality has much truth ^ 
in it. .Another example: "All .smart students use 3ic pens." 

c. Trans/er-- ' ' ' 

Applying a set of sjrmbols to a purpose for which they were 
Njiot intended. Consists primarily of transferring the 
. mt tract ion of strong positive symbols or the repulsion of . 
strong negative symbols to some person, group, or idea^ 
For example, a subversive group might display the American 
flag and pictures of Washington and Linco],n at its 
meetings. QJiese positive symbols help conceal the basic 
\ purposes .of the gi*ouD and help gain public support. Only 

careful thinl^ing on your part can determine vihether such 
uses of these symbols are supported by the facts. , 

d. Testimonial — 

Getting some prominent person to endorse the idea or product.. 
The endorsement of som^ prominent terson or group is often 
used to elicit a favorable reaction from the reader. Kotion 
picture stars and outstanding athletes are often used for 
this purpose. Tore than likely, hovrever, the person has 
no qualif icationq to make him an authority on that p;roduct. 
jPor example. Art Linkletter advertises Milton Bradley toys. 
Di^/Jusfe his background and accomplishments, and note the 
little authority he has for such ^ advertisement. 

e. Plain Folks — 

Pretending to be "one of the folks." People are sbmetimes 
convinced of the worth of a candidate for office because 
he takes a "folksy" approach to problems. He uses simple 
idiomatic English and repeats old proverbs. Sometimes this 
approach includes kissing babies, wearing ' Indian feathers, 
or posing with a fishing rod in hand.' Such things xDrove 
little, if any1;hlng, about the qualifications of the 
candidate. In advertising, some examples might be the 
< personal letters written by people for No-Nonsense panty 
hose, the farmer recommending certain feed for hogs, or 
the housewife doing- a mtliio]i:i things to push the s^life of 
^ various household products. 
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'[ f • Bandwagon-- 

Claiming that "everyone is doin? it.»^ Effective because 
inaily people don't -©ake up their oim minds and in^ead 
follov; the lead of the majority. Consists of giving the 
impression that everyone is doing it or voting this vray, 

!* ^ or buying this product, and so you'd better ^et on the 

1 . btandvragon if you want to keep up with the prowd^ It is« 

I * '-an appeal to your desire to conform. 

g. " Cards tacking — ' . 

U ' Presentirts- onl3r~tbe parts of the facts that favor one side. 

""^^ . Consists of presenting only one side of a situation or - 

't;- using only part, of the facts.\ Using a quotation out of 

-'f' ' contexit, omitting key words, or using favorable statistics^' 

i , * ' "and suppressing unfavorable ones. It is important to keep 
in mind that a series of half-truths usually add up to 
a .complete .lie* 

101. -Teach the fl-ve kinds of news stories: 

a. Factual— 

A report based strictly on facts. Tells only what actually 
took place. Kost common news, story. The reporter "/rrites *^ 
only what he sees^nd hears, without injecting personal* 
opinion or judgment. 

b. Interpretative — 

Al§o lcno':m as reporting in depth. Explains the significance 
of a current event, its historical background, how it corn- 
spares with a. similar situation in another locality and 
possibly how it may affect the future. 

c. Speculative — 

Reviews .possibill^ties of a situation, detailing what has 
happened, v:hat could take place, and what -q^fecbs it could 
have. 

d. Promotional— 

I-Iaterial prepared with the objective of inducing the reader 
to supT^ort or endorse a ST)ecific project or product • 
Examples — articles urging purchase of apples to aid the 
Boy Scout movement, or donating money to the United Fund. , 
Reputable ne^rspapers publish this type of material only 
vrhen it is designed to further the cause of some obviously 
worthy public service without commer6ial connections. 

e. Propaganda-p- ' \ 
This type of so-called news is sometimes issued by govem- 
m.ents, political parties, organizations or individuaLs to 

'further their ovm ends, basically^ to create an* impression 
favorable to the issuer, althou?^ the^ information may 
possibly be false. This is seldom treated as factual news. 
But the fact that it has beeft issued may be news; the -iden- 
tity of the issuer may be news. The reply to it by .the 
other side may make a balanced story that is nevjs. 
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Some newGDapor tera lnoloky that niighb be useful:^ 

. -r^ ' < 

Agate line — a .standard^ uii It for measurement of advertisi}:)^ space 
one colunm wide' and one^.f ourteenth of an inch deep.' ^ 

AP — Abbreviation for The Associated Press. . • 

Banner — A headline In large letters runhlng across the entire ' ^ 
xndth of the first page. 

Bodytype — ' Type used In the story, not in the headline. ^ 

Bold face — Apblled to type, meaning heavy type. . ^ 

Byline — Name of newspaper T^rriter, 'appearing above news or feat'ure 
stbry. ^ . ' , . V V 

Column inch — A unit of measure^ pne inch' deep and one colursn x^lde. 

Copy — All manuscript or printed' jnatter * prepared for 'printing. 

Copyreader — A newspaper worker who corrects or edits copy vxritten 
by reporters; he may also write the headline for it. 

CP — Abbreviation for The Canadian Press.' ^ ^ / 

Cub — A beginning, inexperienced reporter. * ' • ^ 

Cjitlines — The copy {usually only a fev7 lines) which accompanies 
and gives neoessary information about a picti^i'e. 

Date line — The line at the beginning of a story giving the place . 
and date of the reported event. , , ^ 

Display type — The larger than regular body type used for headiLlnes 
or x^^hatever an attontion-gettthg is necessary. * 

Dummy — A diagram or layout of a nevrspaper page, showing the place- 
ment bf stories, headlines and picture's. 

Ear — Space at top of front pkge on each side of mper's n-ame. Used 
for weather news, index, circulation figures or to call ' * 
attention to some sr)e6ial feature ii?i the newspaper. 

Feature story — A story in which the interest lies in some factor • 
othor than^the news value. 

Filler — A story with littlp net^s value, used to fill space. 

Lead --^ The first fevx sentences or opening paragraphs of a news story 
. the lead contains summaries or introduces the story. 

Linea;2;e — The total number of lines /of space in An advp3?tisem9nt or 
an issue computed in agate lines, of vihich there are 1^ to a 
column inch. . • - 

' Linotype — An early typesetting machine that casts solid^ lines of 
Q ' ♦ type from molten metal; it is operated through a. keyboard, 
gp^Q similar to that on a typev7riter.*. ^ . 
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yal:e-up — Vae arran^'^ement of stories, headlines^ arid' pictures 

inJ:o'<ioiuiins and ^ria^res in preparation for printing* ' 

Tasthead Ihe detail pi-inted in every issue of a ne7/spaper on 
joarnal, inciudin/5 the' title, ovjnershi^, nanai2:enient as well 
as Subscription and advertising rates • 

Korguo — Files of stories, biographies, cuts, etc. available for 
reference at any tine; the place where these materials are 
kept; a newspaper's morgue is now usually referred ta a& its ' 
library. - * ' . ^. \' 

Proof — A pa^^re on v^nich newly set type, pictures or illustrations 
are- reproduced to' r^ke possible the early correction of errors. 

Prooi[*reader ^ — One who reads proof pa^^es or sheets and mferks errors. 

Release — To specify th^ ^publication of a story on or after a 
specific ^day or hour. " - ^ ' 

SviCci^eA. — Headings used in body of story to » break the monotony 
of a solid colunn. 

U?I — Abbreviation for The United Press International 



Skills which may be taufdit from the newspaper; 



Alphabetizing 
Pronunciation 
Syllabication 
Uord i'eaninpjs 
Outlintn.5 
Kain Ideas 
Compos in,:^: Titles 
Selecting: /\nswers 
ITotetakinq: 
Classifying 
Arranoclng • 
Summarizing . 
Table of . Contents • 
FaGt-70T)inion 
'?aq$t—; Fiction 
ComDarinp; 
Cor\trastin^5 
Computation 
Skimminc: 

Hel e vant / I rr el evant 



Writing 

Spelling 

Propaganda 

E>raiuating 

Ciaronologi cal order 

Sequencing 

Ordering 

GeneraliglnS 

Concluding 

Relating — Past/Present 

Time Relationships 

Vocabulary 

Capitalization 

Trainslatlon 

Interpreting 

rap Reading 

Hypothesizing . 

Collectingi n " 

Analy^^ing I 

Proble|i Solylrij^ 



Details * 
Graphs/Tables 
■ Key Words 
Metaphors 
Synonyms 
Paraphrasing 
Scanniiif?: ^ ' 
Values 5: ComDreh^sic 
^yles of vrriting " 
Emotion-laden Words 
Palto?ring Directions 
Index 

Abbreviations 
Symbol^ 

Cartoon- Communication 
Contezt Clues'" 
Punctuation , 
Hyphenation 
Proofreading 
Sentence Patterns 
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